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PERSPECTIVES 


NEARLY 40 MILLION AMERICANS, about one-sixth of the U.S. population, 
received some form of assistance for at least part of the year under the federal 
domestic food-aid programs in 1987, report economists J. William Levedahl and 
Masao Matsumoto of USDA's Economic Research Service. The two analyzed the 
effects of the programs, some of which are up for renewal in this year’s farm bill. 
The Bush Administration recommends continuing the programs. 


The economists note that domestic food-program expenditures, measured in 1988 
food-purchasing dollars, grew by about 18% between 1980 and their peak level in 
1983 but declined since. Rising employment has reduced participation in food 
stamps, the largest program. In the fiscal year ending September 30, 1988, govern- 
ment spending on food stamps and two related programs was $13.2 billion, more 
than 62 percent of the $21.2 billion spent on all domestic food assistance. An esti- 
mated 1 out of 13 Americans uses food stamps on a typical day, and about 1 out 

of 7 at some time during the year. Most participants are in the program less than 

12 months. By comparison with the food-aid programs, direct government spend- 
ing on farm programs in 1988 was about $12.5 billion. 





The Food Stamp Program had a modest effect on farmers’ incomes in fiscal 1988. 
The USDA economists estimated that it generated between $350 million and $750 
million in additional revenue for the farm sector, raising total U.S. farm receipts by 
0.2-0.5 percent. The government has tried to improve food consumption among 
the poor by increasing the rate of participation in food stamps (from 1 out of 2 eligi- 
ble households in the mid-1970's to 2 out of 3 today). 


The second-largest group of USDA food-aid programs, worth $5 billion in fiscal 
1988, is a cluster of five child nutrition programs for schools and nonprofit child 
care centers. Three-fourths of the expenditures by this group are by the School 
Lunch Program, which has shrunk. The Child Care Food Program, about 12 per- 
cent of the expenditures, grew in the 1980's and is expected to continue growing. 





The Special Supplemental Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC), and 
the Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP), constitute the third-largest 
food-aid category, $2 billion in 1988. Not a part of the current omnibus farm law, 
WIC is the only food assistance program requiring that an applicant’s nutritional 
need be verified. Like WIC, CSFP serves mothers and preschool children, but par- 
ticipants cannot be in both. 





The last group of aid programs, initially created to promote distribution of surplus 
commodities, accounted for $1 billion in 1988 expenditures. These included the 
Temporary Food Assistance Program, the Nutrition Program for the Elderly, and 
the Commodity Distribution to Charitable Institutions program. Congress has 
authorized USDA to purchase commodities in the open market and to share some 
of the state- and local-agency costs of distribution. 





The ERS economists offer these observations on the existing programs: 





e The programs focus on groups with high nutritional risk, as they were intended 
to, but no effective program can be based primarily on fluctuating and uncertain 
commodity surpluses. 


e Noncash assistance—like food stamps or coupons—effectively targets benefits 
to the needy, but it is more costly to administer than programs providing direct 
cash benefits. 
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U.S. Cotton Belt Has Moved Westward 


This historic crop, a major source of U.S. export revenues for nearly 200 
years, requires a long growing season. In recent years, the Southwest has 
become a major producing area, rivaling the output of the traditional planting 
areas in the Mississippi Delta and the Southern Plains. A map identifies the 
major cotton-producing counties today. 
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Congress Prepares 
for a New Farm Bill 


Most farm programs, authorized or reauthorized under a 1985 law, are scheduled to expire this 
year unless extended or replaced, and lawmakers are gearing up to draft a new omnibus farm 
bill. On these pages, economists Kathryn L. Lipton and Thomas A. Stucker of USDA's Economic 
Research Service highlight some of the farm policies that will be addressed and trace the 
probable course of the bill on its way to becoming law. 


pproximately every 4 years, Congress 

and a large group of interested parties 
revise and develop policies designed to 
maintain the economic health of U.S. agri- 
culture or to address problems plaguing the 
sector. Concerns about lagging U.S. 
exports and deteriorating farm financial 
conditions in 1985 generated a farm bill 
designed to make agriculture more respon- 
sive to domestic and foreign markets and to 
maintain direct government support until 
income from the marketplace improved. 
Among other provisions, the Food Security 
Act of 1985 lowered loan rates *» make U.S. 
farm products more price competitive. 
Under the Food Security Act, U.S. agricul- 


tural exports have increased, farm income 
has reached record levels, and the farm 


financial situation has brightened consider- 
ably since the early 1980's. As a result, 
policymakers are not likely to be under as 
much pressure to conduct a major rewrite 
of the existing act. The aim probably will be 
to make existing programs more flexible 
and to deal with the emerging issues sur- 
rounding the environment and food safety. 
They will have to deliberate on these issues 
within the budgetary constraints that con- 
tinue to be imposed. 


Budget Considerations, 

Disaster Assistance 

While federal outlays for farm programs (in 
1988 dollars) dropped from the peak of 
$29.3 billion in fiscal 1986 to $12.5 billion in 
fiscal 1988, strong pressure to cut federal 


Farm Program Outlays and Their Share of the Federal Budget 
Are Well Above the Levels of a Decade Ago 


Billion dollars (1988) 


spending will continue to play a major role 
in shaping farm programs. (This chart on 
this page uses constant 1988 dollars, 
based on the gross national product defla- 
tor, to remove the effects of inflation.) 


Cost-cutting proposals have included fur- 
ther reductions in target prices, realigning 
target prices to reflect the cost of production 
relationships, and establishing more flexi- 
ble acreage bases. In addition, Congress is 
expected to address the relationship of the 
present crop insurance program and emer- 
gency disaster-aid legislation. Participation 
in the crop insurance program has been 
very low. In 1988 and 1989, Congress 
passed emergency legislation to provide 
assistance to all farmers in disaster- 
afflicted areas, not just insured producers. 
Continued reliance on emergency federal 
disaster relief discourages crop insurance 
purchases. 


More Choices on What to Plant, 
When to Sell 

Improved market responsiveness and bud- 
get considerations are two of the most dis- 
cussed goals of proposals for greater 
program flexibility. The proposals vary from 
having a single base for an entire farm to a 
“triple-base” concept. The flexibility options 
would permit farmers to respond to market 
signals and could lower government spend- 
ing on farm programs by allowing farmers 
to respond to market signals and prevent 
the buildup of expensive surpluses of pro- 


gram crops. 


A “normal crop acreage” approach, as 
some would propose, would permit plant- 
ings within a single base instead of the 
current crop-specific bases. The triple-base 
plan, in contrast, continues the concepts of 
a crop base and permitted acreage, with a 
“payment acreage base” established as a 
percentage of the permitted acreage. The 
payment acreage would be based on a 
5-year average cf the amount determined 
to meet domestic, export, and reserve mar- 
kets. The difference between the permitted 
acreage and the payment acreage base 
would be the flexible acreage that could be 
planted to any other program crop. Similar 
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proposals would allow farmers to plant 
alternative program or nonprogram crops. 


Stock policies are a likely topic of debate. 
While the farmer-owned reserve and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) stocks 
have helped moderate the effects of pro- 
duction variability, the programs often have 
encouraged farmers to hold stocks in gov- 
ernment-financed storage rather than sell 
them on the market. Lawmakers will likely 
reexamine reserve and CCC inventory pol- 
icies to determine how large stocks should 
be, how they should be financed, and how 
their release to the market can be encour- 
aged when supplies tighten. 


Watchful Eye on Trade Talks, 
Potential Foreign Markets 

In designing agricultural policies, Congress 
will be balancing budget concerns and a 
continued shift to more market-oriented pol- 
icies with efforts to maintain or enhance 
U.S. leverage during the current round of 
multinationa! trade negotiations. Raising 
the rate per bushel at which the government 
provides loans to farms to enable them to 
hold crops for later sale (loan rate), for 
example, would lower federal spending for 
farm programs but could weaken the U.S. 
negotiating position by reducing competi- 
tiveness. Similarly, higher acreage reduc- 
tion requirements could raise market prices 


Formation of a Farm Bill 


The annua! budget resolution 
approved by Congress sets the stage 
for farm policy debate. The 1989 defi- 
cit-reduction package includes $14.7- 
billion worth of spending cuts for fiscal 
1990, including $91.4 million for agri- 
cultural programs. The budget resolu- 
tion sets targets for revenues and 
spending and is used as a guideline 
for other committees when consider- 
ing legislation under their jurisdiction. 


Legislators began introducing bills to 
replace the Food Security Act of 1985 
early in 1990. After they have been 
introduced, agricultural bills are 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry or 
to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. When a committee receives pro- 
posed legislation, the chairman may 
assign it to one or more subcommit- 
tees for hearings and study. 


and votes on the sections of the bill rel- 
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evant to its jurisdiction. This process is 
referred to as markup. The subsec- 
tions are then forwarded to the full 
committee which may ratify them or 
hold more hearings and mark up 
another version of the bill. In 1985, 
however, the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 
marked up the bill in full committee, 
title by title. 


When agreement is reached by the 
committee, the bill is reported out— 
sent with the committee's report to the 
full House or Senate. After debate and 
any amendments to the proposed leg- 
islation, a vote is taken. If passed, the 
bill goes to the other chamber and fol- 
lows the same procedure from sub- 
committees to floor action. 


If the other chamber changes the bill 
or if a related farm bill has already 
passed the other chamber, a confer- 
ence committee is formed to reconcile 
the differences. The compromise bill is 
referred back to the House and Sen- 
ate for a vote. Both houses must pass 
an identical bill before it can be sent to 
the President. 


and reduce deficiency payments, but could 
result in less U.S. production to compete for 
a share of world markets. 


Agriculture is being emphasized ir: the Uru- 
guay round of negotiations under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Agriculture was included in the 
current round as participants came to rec- 
ognize the high costs of the trade distortions 
designed to protect domestic agricultural 
sectors. 


Expansion of foreign markets for U.S. farm 
products was a critical component of the 
1985 Food Security Act. The next farm bill 
is likely to continue efforts to increase U.S. 
farm exports. If the Uruguay round of GATT 
negotiations concludes in late 1990 with an 
agreement to reduce agricultural trade dis- 
tortions, additional policy alternatives may 
have to be dealt with at that time. 


New Alternatives 

For Rural America 

Markets for new farm products may help 
U.S. agriculture overcome the effects of 
stagnant domestic demand and increased 
foreign competition, so several members of 
Congress have introduced bills to fund 
development of new products from agricul- 





tural sources. Products such as corn-based 
plastics or newsprint from kenaf, an annual 
nonwood fiber crop, are getting attention. 


The development of new agricultural crops 
and products is being promoted as a way to 
stimulate economic growth in rural areas. 
Because many rural areas cannot be sus- 
tained by agriculture alone, proposals are 
being aimed at diversifying the economies 
of rural communities and promoting other 
rural businesses. 


Topsoil, Wetiands, and 
Wildlife Conservation 


Environmental issues also are expected to 
receive considerable attention in the 1990 
farm bill debate. Legislation has been pro- 
posed to expand the Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP), an early indication that 
lawmakers are likely to examine the prog- 
ress and cost of the program. Current esti- 
mates are that the CRP reduced soil losses 
by an estimated 650 million tons per year at 
a cost of $1.4 billion in 1988. The CRP has 


fallen short of its goal of planting one-eighth 
of program acreage in trees, so Congress 
probably will take a closer look at these 
provisions. Including flood and water con- 
trol and wildlife habitats in the program may 
also be discussed. Tight supplies following 
the 1988 drought have raised the issue of 
the means to achieve consi vation goals. 


Groundwater quality also is likely to be a 
key conservation issue. Provisions dealing 
with agricultural pollution of groundwater 
were not included in the 1988 reauthoriza- 
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tion of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. The issue is likely to 
be addressed again, along with concerns 
about the impact of federal programs on 
chemical input use. 


Closer Look at High-Input, 
High-Output Farming 

Some observers think that current federal 
programs that attempt to bolster farm 
income through price supports can hamper 
achievement of conservation goals 
because they stimulate farmers to produce 
more intensively and discourage them from 
switching to other crops or adjusting acre- 
age levels among crops. The result has 
been large surpluses of some crops along 
with greater use of pesticides and other 
chemicals to boost output. This is one of the 
issues that has led to proposals to separate 
payments from production. Under this con- 
cept, farmers would make planting deci- 
sions based on market prices while still 
receiving income-support payments inde- 
pendent of production and marketing deci- 
sions. 


As concerns about groundwater contami- 
nation, chemical use, and the long-term 
sustainability of agriculture have grown, so 
has interest in low-input or alternative agri- 
culture. The first federal funding for the Low- 
Input Sustainable Agriculture (LISA) 
program, administered by USDA, was 
passed in 1987. The program is designed 
to support research and educational efforts 
to develop improved management options 
to help farmers make a profitable transition 
from heavy dependence on synthetic 
chemical pesticides and fertilizers. 


One proposal for low-input agriculture, for 
instance, would provide cash incentives 
and tax breaks to encourage farmers to 
voluntarily review farm chemical use and to 
cut back where possible. Proponents of 
low-input agriculture are also calling for a 
review of current price and income support 
policies which they believe discourage 
alternative farming practices. 
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Safer Food Supply, 
Better-informed Consumers 

Greater public concern about residues in 
food is likely to fuel the debate on produc- 
tion methods that rely on agricultural chem- 
icals. Current food safety policies were 
adopted before the availability of testing 
improvements that can now reveal chemi- 
cal residues at levels so low that they were 
formerly undetectable. Improved identifica- 
tion of contaminants provides new opportu- 
nities to control risks in the food supply. It 
also raises questions regarding the costs of 
eliminating all risk to human health in the 
food supply, particularly the impact on food 
quantity, quality, and prices. Discussions of 


food safety policy, therefore, are likely to 
focus on finding a balance between the 
economic costs and benefits of regulation. 


Several food safety issues have emerged 
in the 101st Congress, including establish- 
ing a seafood inspection program similar to 
those for meat and poultry. Seafood is 
highly perishable and can contain bacterial 
contamination. 


Public education will be an important tool in 
reducing health risks. With adequate infor- 
mation, consumers can choose foods that 
meet their dietary needs. Efforts are cur- 
rently under way in Congress to require 
improved labeling of foods. 





China’s Reforms Stall, But 
U.S. Food Exports Continue 


Aa=— reform, the impelling force of 
a movement that has been expanding 
China's economy for the past 10 years, is 
on hold until problems with its changing 
leadership are resolved and the new people 
are in place. 


The transition from Deng Xiaoping, China’s 
aging predominant leader, has diverted 
China's interest in its reform movement. 
“Right now, the country seems to be preoc- 
cupied with problems of the transfer,” says 
China analyst Frederick Crook of USDA's 
Economic Research Service. 


Last spring’s student demonstration in 
Tiananmen Square and rioting in other cit- 
ies in China have caused a buildup of pres- 
sure for reforms, says Crook. Rural reforms 
had progressed to the point where further 
movement depended on changes in the 
central government. “But until the leader- 
ship question is resolved, very few further 
changes will be made." 


Meanwhile, |OU’s to farmers rather than 
cash payments for their grain and other 
government-purchased crops, and prob- 
lems with the land contract system are 
causing instability and unrest in rural areas. 


Before the political upheaval in China’s cit- 
ies last spring and summer, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to that country were increasing 
and are projected to continue to increase. 
In calendar year 1988, U.S. exports were 
valued at $759 million, more than double 
the 1987 total. 


China was the leading importer of U.S. 
wheat in marketing year 1988/89. It bought 
6.6 million tons, valued at $698 million. This 
was a significant increase over the 1.9 mil- 
lion tons and $139 million reported in 
1987/88. Preliminary figures show that the 
U.S. share of China’s approximately 15 mil- 
lion metric tons of wheat imports was 46 
percent. 


Crook says that assuming reasonable pop- 
ulation and income growth, yield increases, 
and open trade prospects, China's total 
wheat imports could expand to 20 million 
tons by the year 2000. They could well 


Despite recent political 
upheavals, China is expected 
to remain a steady customer 
for U.S. farm products. 


exceed that level if weather reduces crop 
yields. 


Five years ago the Chinese government 
changed its grain procurement system, 
allowing individual farmers to make plant- 
ing decisions. Without the strong govern- 
ment pressure to produce grain, production 
fell below China’s average for 4 consecu- 
tive years. But lately the government has 
offered farmers incentives, such as raising 
government purchase prices and assuring 


— Photos provided by Frederick Crook 


Flour mills are typical investments by ex-farmers. 


supplies of fertilizer and diesel fuel, and in 
1989 China’s grain output reached a record 
407 million tons. But even with growth, 
grain production cannot keep up with 
increases in population and per capita 
income. 


Rising incomes also raise consumer 
demand for meat. Pork is important to 
China’s consumers and production 
resumed growth in the spring of 1988 when 
the government allocated feed grains to 
major hog-producing areas. But there is not 
enough cropland to raise sufficient corn for 
feed, and the government is reluctant to 
spend'scarce foreign exchange to buy corn. 
As aresult, farmers are being asked to raise 
more poultry, eggs, dairy products, and 
fish, because they represent more efficient 
feed conversions than red meat. 


Rioting in China’s major cities last spring 
caused a 25-percent decrease in foreign 
investment and a siowdown in tourism 
earnings, creating a shortage of foreign 
exchange. Crook says government leaders 
are interested in satisfying urban 
consumers’ demand for wheat—they are 
the important constituency in China’s polit- 
ical system. Spending scarce foreign 
exchange for wheat could conflict with the 
need for industrial equipment, technology, 
and raw materials vital for the economic 
growth and industrialization of the country. 


A Decade of Reform 


Economic reform in China started about 10 
years ago under Deng, with agriculture as 
the first phase. Agricultural reform was rel- 
atively less complicated than urban reform 
because in rural areas the pattern of land 
ownership was collective, the Communist 
Party constituency was not as strong, and 
there were fewer opposing interests, says 
Crook. 


“The first phase of the reform shattered the 
commune system,” he says. Instead of try- 
ing to alter or improve the system, reform- 
ers decided to radically restructure it. There 
was little change in Party organization, but 
township governments, village committees 
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elected by the people, and economic coop- 
eratives were organized. 


With the breakup of the communes, farmers 
were free to make investments in light 
industry in their rural areas. Crook says that 
the extent of these investments “was phe- 
nomenal.” Farmers used household sav- 
ings, collective funds, and loans from 
government-controlled banks to form new 
enterprises. 


Rural investments included establishing 
orchards, improving livestock production, 
mining, milling, improving transportation, 
and establishing social service activities. 
Many of the rural enterprises replaced agri- 
culture in rural communities and generated 
more value. 


Reorganization weakened or eliminated 
many rural mechanisms that controlled the 
economic behavior of farm families. And the 
government decreased its direct invest- 


ment in agriculture from 13.6 percent of its 
budgetary expenditures in 1978 to around 
5 percent in 1988. 


As a result, says Crook, “tens of millions of 
farmers” found work other than agriculture. 
Since 1978, an average of over 1 million 
acres of cultivated land in China has been 
retired from use each year and turned into 
factories, housing, fish farms, roads, and 
railroads, gradually causing a shortage of 
arable farmland. 


There are now about 1.5 million nonagricul- 
tural enterprises in China. The output value 
from these rural enterprises increased over 
8.5 times from 1980 to 1987. And because 
the light industry was not controlled by the 
government, profits remained in local 
areas. 


There is also an “immense house building 
boom” in rural areas, says Crook. On a 
recent trip he observed that “roads were 
clogged with wagons full of sand, lime, and 
bricks.” The built-up areas, he said, were a 
bustle of workers on scaffolding putting up 
walls and roofs. Estimates show that 
between 1980 and 1988 rural residents 
constructed over 500 million square yards 
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The house-building boom in rural areas extends to all income classes. Home in the top photo belongs to 
a wealthy farmer where at least one room is heated. A poor farmer's home may have only one room 


of floor space per year. Rural housing 
space per capita doubled from 87 square 
feet in 1978 to 179 in 1988. 


Contracts Replace Collectives 

As agricultural reforms evolved, the use of 
land contracts, which had started during 
commune days, expanded and replaced 
the collective farm system. Land contracts 
are agreements between households and 
their economic cooperatives. Households 
are provided parcels of land and technolog- 
ical advice, plus cost-subsidized supplies 
so that they can farm for their own needs 
and personal profit, as well as for govern- 
ment purchase. 


Supplies are given to households that 
agree to meet specified quotas of grain, 
cotton, or oilseed for sale to the govern- 
ment. After quotas are filled, the house- 
holds may keep or sell any overage for the 


family’s own profit. Cotton is the exception. 
Except for what the family needs for its own 
use, all cotton must be sold to the govern- 
ment. 


But there are problems with the system, 
says Crook. Land is dispersed in small 
plots, averaging about three-quarters of an 
acre each. Farm families work an average 
of nine plots, which are not always close to 
each other or to the farmer’s home. Many 
contracts on land have been loosely written 
or cover too many terms, making them con- 
fusing at best, often causing disputes about 
what to plant and how much to invest in the 
land. 


Also, labor is unevenly distributed. In some 
families, members have left farming, reduc- 
ing the family’s labor pool, but the land has 
not transferred. These families still hold 
large pieces of land but lack the labor to 





work it. In other families, the situation is 
reversed. 


Inflation and squabbles over profits are 
becoming increasingly troublesome. One 
of the more unsettling problems is the set- 
ting of fair rents and fees. Crook says that 
some cooperatives extract capital from 
households through land use fees while 
others subsidize them. And, in some cases, 
the better parcels of land are given to the 
administrators to gain their support for 
implementing the system. 


Townships and village committees appear 
to be using the land contracts to reassert 
control, says Crook. The system allows the 
committees to put pressure on households 
to follow birth control guidelines (because 
contract arrangements are changed with 
births, marriages, and deaths), and to agree 


to fulfill grain, fiber, and edible oil govern- 
ment-purchase contracts. 


“Village committees often stress the need 
to lengthen the contract period to encour- 
age farmers to develop crop rotation sys- 
tems, but the general thrust of the current 
land contracts rivets farmers’ attention to 
the immediate time period,” says Crook. 


For example, early in the 1988 planting 
season, China’s leaders urged farmers to 
plant grain, rather than more profitable 
crops, to help the country become more 
self-sufficient. But high inflation, which 
often occurs in rapidly expanding econo- 
mies, caused government authorities to cut 
back on bank credit. Also, monies ear- 
marked for purchase of grain were some- 
times diverted to other uses, such as 
investment in local industry. This left grain 
purchase stations short on cash to pay 


farmers for their grain. “Instead of cash, 
farmers were given IOU's,” says Crook. 


As farm commodities came on the market 
last spring, credit shortages again made it 
impossible for some grain purchase sta- 
tions to pay cash, so they issued |OU’s for 
a second time. 


The farmers need cash for their personal 
use and to buy fertilizer, seed, and diesel 
fuel to plant the next season's crop. Reports 
from China indicate that farmers have little 
faith in the promissory notes. Incidents of 
farmers dumping their grain on the door- 
steps of administrators’ homes and more 
violent acts have been reported in domestic 
and foreign news media. 


In the past, collective farms, communes, 
and economic cooperatives acted as buff- 
ers between farmers and the Communist 
Party. Now local Party cadres are directly 
involved in carrying out the land contract 
system. Without buffers, rural discontent 
can be aimed directly at Party officials. 
Crook says that farmers understand that 
the Party came to power decades ago 
promising to free them from landlords, but 
now they speculate that the Party seems to 
be taking the place of the landlords. 


Urban Reforms Stalled 

The second phase of the reforms, the one 
that is now stalled, is urban. These areas 
were also centrally planned and had state- 
owned enterprises. Since the Party's pri- 
mary power base rests in the cities, urban 
reforms could threaten powerful economic 
and political interests, says Crook. 


Part of the urban reform includes decontrol 
of marketing. When this happened with 
pork, eggs, vegetables, and fruits, retail 
prices rose. 


Staples such as grain, edible oil, and sugar 
remain under the government's purchase- 
and-supply system, and retail prices have 
not changed since the mid-1960’s. How- 
ever, the government is paying consider- 
ably more to purchase the commodities. 
Subsidies more than doubled from $3.3 
billion in 1978 to $7 billion in 1986. These 
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consumer subsidies now account for about 
13 percent of the government's total bud- 
get. 


Crook says that government leaders are 
unhappy about the large food subsidies 
enjoyed by urban residents but are reluc- 
tant to institute changes. 


Urban reform must also address the tough 
questions of bankruptcy, new and exiting 
enterprises, the hiring and firing of manag- 
ers and workers, subsidizing urban resi- 
dents, and high rates of savings. (China’s 
urban residents have money but have a 
tendency not to invest.) At the same time, 
inflationary pressures have built up in the 
economy, making urban dwellers nervous 
about change. For example, says the econ- 
omist, urban inflation topped 20 percent in 
1989, unprecedented for China. 


Price reforms were formally delayed during 
the 1989 sessions of the National People’s 
Congress because of the widespread fear 
of inflation. 


But pressures continue to build for price 
reform. One of these, says Crook, is the 
waste of resources due to price distortions 
in transportation, energy, and food. Often 
farmers receive low prices for their products 
yet must pay relatively high prices for inputs 
such as fertilizer, diesel fuel, and consumer 
goods. As their profit margins are 
squeezed, farmers become less enthusias- 
tic about producing their assigned com- 
modities. 


Crook believes that future growth in China 
will be industrial. In rural areas, growth will 
come in processing and packaging. ERS 
estimates that about 20 percent of har- 
vested grain is lost between farms and mar- 
ketplaces because of poor transportation 
systems and inadequate storage, process- 
ing, and packaging. China’s rural process- 
ing and packaging industries grew rapidly 
in the past 10 years, but even greater 
expansion is necessary to cut down losses 
of grain and to expand the variety of prod- 
ucts available. There is also a great need 
for more storage facilities, such as cold 
storage, on farms to reduce losses. 
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Growth in rural areas is constrained by 
energy shortages, says the economist. 
Although energy resources and electrical 
output have increased, the demand for 
energy in rural areas increased even faster 
because of the rapid growth of rural industry 
and the greater use of electrical appliances 
in rural homes. Tractors and trucks in rural 
areas are used less in the fields, and more 
in hauling passengers and freight, says 
Crook. 


Farm families in many areas continue to be 
short of domestic energy for at least 2 
months of every year. This drives them to 
burn large quantities of crop residues as 
fuel, rather than returning the material to the 
land to maintain soil fertility and structure. 
Crook tells of seeing mile after mile of bare 
fields where farmers had cleared soybean, 
corn, and sorghum stalks for use as fuel—in 
some cases even the roots of corn plants 
were pulled up and dried. 


“At present, China’s economy is stuck in 
neutral,” says Crook. “The partially 
reformed rural sector can’t develop further 
until the urban economy is reformed.” 


During the past 10 years of reform, rural 
markets flourished, agriculture began spe- 
cializing, and domestic and foreign trade 
expanded. Nonetheless, says Crook, the 
centrally planned economic system, with 


Tractors are used off the farm to haul passengers 
and freight. Farmers clear fields of corn stalks 
and use the dried plants for fuel. 


emphasis on state-owned enterprises, con- 
tinues to predominate. And because rural 
reform has moved at a steady pace ahead 
of urban reform, city dwellers have the per- 
ception that their favored standard of living 
is declining compared to farmers. 


Crook observes that China is carefully 
watching the experience and performance 
of the economies of Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Korea, Singapore, and Japan. He feels that 
China’s leaders fear they are being left 
behind by the dynamic growth of these 
economies and cannot compete. 


Great skill and energy will be required to 
implement the second phase of the reform, 
says Crook. “It is difficult to foresee who will 
emerge as the powerful leaders in this 
decade, and it is also difficult to forecast 
what attitudes the new leadership will have 
regarding reforms.” L] 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
economists Frederick Crook and Francis 
Tuan of the Agriculture and Trade Analysis 
Division, Economic Research Service.] 
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Arizona 1,113 
California 1,015 
Arkansas 742 
Mississippi 736 
Louisiana 705 
New Mexico 694 
Missouri 620 
Florida 566 
Georgia 564 
Tennessee 529 
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almon, monkfish, tuna, and trout—all 

are becoming more important in the 
American diet. Americans are eating so 
much fish that seafood producers are look- 
ing for new products just to keep up with 
demand. As catches of more traditional 
species are becoming limited, the industry 
is harvesting more exotic deepwater varie- 
ties and raising more fish in ponds and 
raceways on our nation’s farms. 


But as the amount of seafood we eat has 
risen, so has our concern over the quality 
of the fish we consume. In fact, consump- 
tion of fish and shellfish dropped in 1988 for 
the first time in 7 years, from 20.2 pounds 
to 19.8 pounds per capita. 


Much of the decline was due to shorter 
supplies and higher prices, but undoubtedly 





Sorting Out the Facts 
On Seafood Inspection 


More and timely data must 
be available for us to have 
an effective program. 


concerns over the safety of the fish we 
eat—both from the immediate impact of 
foodborne iliness and from long-term health 
problems associated with environmental 
toxins—also played a role, says Dave Har- 
vey, an economist with USDA’s Economic 
Research Service. 


According to estimates by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA), seafood is the 
source of food-related illness in 1 out of 
every 250,000 servings of seafood. When 
raw shellfish are eliminated, the rate of ill- 
ness drops dramatically to 1 per 5 million 
servings. In comparison, illnesses traced to 
chicken occur in 1 out of every 25,000 
servings of chicken. 


Nevertheless, seafood quality and safety 
are important issues because some fishing 
waters are polluted and because some of 


the fish are contaminated in our marketing 
system. 


But checking fish and seafood for contami- 
nants is difficult, says Harvey. 


That is one reason that seafood, unlike red 
meat and poultry, is not currently monitored 
by amandatory federal inspection program. 
Meat and poultry—marketed as fairly stan- 
dard products—are visually checked for 
contamination, but only samples of seafood 
are inspected. The breadth of products and 
sizes, even within a given type of fish, 
makes standardized inspection very diffi- 
cult, says Harvey. And visual inspections 
in many cases may be ineffective, he adds. 


Many seafood operations are seasonal, 
generating relatively small sales volumes 
from isolated sites. With the industry’s har- 
vesting, processing, and distribution so 
scattered, says Harvey, the cost of admin- 
istering the program would be high. 


Even the diversity within a given seafood 
operation can inhibit an inspection system, 
Harvey points out. For example, many firms 
work with a variety of species, each with a 
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range of sizes. This would make it harder to 
spot disease, Harvey says, and would slow 
the inspection rates and raise the cost per 
pound. 


Because aquaculture operations are less 
diversified, they would be the easiest to 
inspect, says Harvey. Aquaculturists run 
their operations more like livestock feediots 
and poultry houses: they have year-round 
harvesting; they tend to process their prod- 
ucts where they are harvested; and they 
generally handle one similarly sized prod- 
uct. 


Many aquacultural and seafood firms wel- 
come more-comprehensive inspections, 
says Harvey, and Congress is considering 
several measures covering inspections. 
During the last session of Congress, four 
bills to strengthen U.S. fish inspections 
were introduced. They are still in commit- 
tee. 


Finding Solutions 

Two different House bills, H.R. 1387 and 
H.R. 2511, call for mandatory inspections. 
The first would name USDA as the lead 
agency for inspecting fish and shellfish des- 
tined for human consumption. Inspections 
would be patterned after established pro- 
grams for meat and poultry. 


H.R. 2511 would broaden the current volun- 
tary inspection system of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), to 
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include harvesting, processing, transport- 
ing, and marketing of all seafood products. 
This system would examine specific path- 
ways through which seafood moves from 
harvest to consumption in an attempt to 
identify high-risk contamination points, Har- 
vey says. 


A third bill, H.R. 3155, seeks to expand 
FDA's seafood inspection and labeling role. 


The Senate bill, S. 1245, would broaden the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act to cover sea- 


food products, effectively putting the 
responsibility for seafood inspections under 
USDA, says Harvey. 


Other countries with large fish industries 
already have more comprehensive govern- 
ment-sponsored fish inspections. Canada, 
the biggest exporter of seafood, employs 
some of the highest standards in the world 
in its seafood inspections. The mandatory 
program, begun in 1967, monitors fish and 
seafood items from harvest to distribution. 

continued on next page 





While Americans Consume Less Fish Than Other Meats, 


Its Role in the American Diet Has Grown 
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Before a mandatory, nationwide program 
can be implemented here, says Harvey, 
several key issues must be addressed. 


First, more detailed information is needed 
on the extent of fish- and seafood-related 
diseases. The Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) has the most data, but the informa- 
tion is still incomplete and could be misiead- 
ing, the economist says. Not all cases of 
foodborne ilinesses are reported, and in 
some of those that are, the source of the 
illness cannot be identified. Furthermore, 
outbreaks related to fish and seafooc tend 
to be isolated and affect far fewer people 
than outbreaks from contaminated meats 
and eggs. 


“More information is needed on the exact 
source of seafoodborne ilinesses. We need 
to know at what stage, from harvest to final 
preparation, the product was contami- 
nated. We also need to know whether the 


1989 (est) 


product came from a commercial or non- 
commercial catch or source,” he explains. 


A second issue—and the one on which 
most of the arguments now center—is 
which government agency should be in 
charge of the program. More coordination 
is needed between the various agencies in 
running inspections, says Harvey. Overlap 
already exists between many federal efforts 
in monitoring and regulating seafood qual- 
ity. 


For example, if USDA were to begin an 
inspection program for fish and seafood 
products while FDA continues its own pro- 
gram, the two agencies would be duplicat- 
ing efforts and wasting scarce budget 
resources, he says. 


On the other hand, if USDA was made 
responsible for a mandatory inspection pro- 
gram, the department would have to start 
from scratch, training inspectors and set- 


ting up testing labs. The expertise of the 
other agencies could be lost if it is not 
transferred with the inspection responsibil- 
ities, the economist explains. 


Paying the Bill 

A third issue that needs resolution, he adds, 
is whe will pay for a nationwide inspection 
program. 


Should the processor pay the fee, passing 
it on to those who eat fish, or shou!d inspec- 
tions be funded out of tax revenues? 


“Fish and seafood inspections paid for out 
of general tax revenues may be more 
regressive than similar programs for red 
meats and poultry,” says Harvey. A larger 
percentage of seafood is bought by higher 
income families, whereas chicken and beef 
purchases are more uniform among all 
income levels. 


The last issue deals with contaminants. 
Sources of contamination must be readily 
identified to help prevent future illnesses 
from the same sources. A small number of 
organisms account for the majority of the 
infections. These contaminants are seldom 
a problem with fish products from clean 
waters that are handled properly, the ana- 
lyst says. 


“By controlling water quality, we can cut 
down on contamination that might occur 
prior to harvest. This could allow new 
inspection programs to concentrate on 
postharvest or processing activities,” he 
adds. 


“Without better information on foodborne 
illnesses and their causes, an inspection 
program might only add to our total tax bill 
and not significantly improve the quality and 
safety of the fish and shellfish we eat,” 
Harvey says. 


[Based on information provided by econo- 
mist Dave Harvey of the Commodity Eco- 
nomics Division, Economic Research 
Service.] 
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With U.S. Sales Down, 
Tobacco Industry Looks Abroad 


S. cigarette consumption fell for the 
fifth straight year in 1989. Over the 
same period, however, U.S. cigarette 


exports grew. 


These two trends sketch the changing 
nature of the nation’s tobacco industry, and 
suggest that the industry will intensify its 
export marketing efforts. 


Certainly, says economist Verner Grise of 
USDA's Economic Research Service, the 
domestic market offers little hope of any 
significant turnaround. 


“Increased cigarette prices, health con- 
cerns, and smoking restrictions have again 
reduced U.S. cigarette consumption,” says 
Grise, and the per capita smoking rate 
among persons 18 years of age and older 
was estimated at 2,936, about 5 percent 
below the 1988 rate. Beyond the decline in 
total cigarette consumption in the last 5 
years, this is the 16th consecutive year the 
per capita rate has declined. 


At its peak in 1963 the per capita smoking 
rate in the United States was 4,345 ciga- 
rettes. Since then, the trend has been a 
fairly steady decline. Overall, U.S. cigarette 
output in 1989 was estimated at 685 billion 
cigarettes, down 1 percent despite 
increased foreign sales. 


Americans are under 
increasing pressure to 
smoke—and chew—less. 


During the first 11 months of 1989, says 
Grise, U.S. cigarette exports increased 17 
percent. Export shipments to the major 
markets of Asia, Europe, and Africa all rose. 
In the relatively small markets they also 
rose in South America, but declined in Aus- 
tralia~Oceania and Canada. 


But U.S. cigarette exports, at around 130 
billion pieces in 1989, were less than a 
fourth of all U.S. domestic sales. 


That export ratio may rise in the wake of 
political, social, and economic pressures 
against smoking in the United States. 


For one thing, smoking is becoming more 
expensive for the individual American. 


“Retail prices of tobacco products were 
about 13 percent higher in November 1989 
than a year earlier,” says Grise, “with man- 
ufacturers raising cigarette prices in 
December 1988 and again in June 1989. 
The rate of increase was the largest in 6 


years and was about 2.8 times the general 
rate of inflation.” 


In 1989, 15 states enacted or imposed cig- 
arette tax hikes that averaged 8 cents a 
pack. “The average state tax on cigarettes 
was 21.7 cents in September 1989, ranging 
from 2 cents in North Carolina to 40 cents 
in Connecticut.” 


Many cities and other local governments 
also tax cigarettes, and more than 80 per- 
cent of the states tack on a sales tax to 
cigarette sales. On the national level, the 
federal excise tax has been 16 cents a pack 
since January 1983. 


Restrictions on smoking, in the workplace 
and elsewhere, are also continuing. 


Under a law that President George Bush 
signed on November 21, 1989, smoking on 
all U.S. continental flights of less than 6 
hours will be banned as of March 1. Smok- 
ing will be permitted only on scheduled 
flights of 6 hours or more to Hawaii and 
Alaska. 


Other Products Affected 


Apart from cigarettes, Americans are using 
less of most other tobacco products. Snuff 
is the only exception. 


Consumption of large cigars, including cig- 
arillos, was 2.5 billion pieces, about 3 per- 
cent less than in 1988, continuing the trend 
of the last 19 years, says Grise. “The aver- 
age number of cigars smoked by males 18 
years of age and over was 29.1 in 1988 and 
28.3 in 1989. From 1970 to 1989, large 
cigar consumption fell 69 percent.” 


The Cigar Association of America esti- 
mates cigarillo sales at 1 billion in 1988, 
down 8 percent from 1987. Cigarillos weigh 
between 3 and 10 pounds per 1,000, less 
than half the weight of traditional cigars. In 
1988, cigarillo sales (based on taxable 
removals) were 39.5 percent of total sales 
of larger cigars and cigarillos. 


For 1989, output of little cigars (weighing 3 
pounds or less per 1,000) declined about 2 
percent from 1.18 billion pieces in 1988. 
Production has declined in most years 
since 1972. 
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Domestic use of smoking tobacco for pipes 
and roll-your-own cigarettes also fell about 
13 percent to about 19 million pounds in 
1989, continuing a decade-long downward 
trend. 


The tobacco product on which output 
changed least in 1989 was chewing 
tobacco. Production was an estimated 76 
million pounds, about the same level as in 
1988. 


Output of plug and twist chewing tobacco 
was down but loose leaf chewing was up. 
After declining for 4 consecutive years, 
chewing tobacco production stabilized in 
1989 at a level about 15 percent below that 
of 1984. “Consumption of chewing tobacco 
probably has been hurt by price hikes, neg- 
ative publicity, and legislation,” says Grise. 


He says that laws passed in the mid-1980’s 
require rotating warning labels on product 
packages, ban radio and television adver- 
tising, and impose a federal excise tax on 
chewing tobacco. 
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Factors limiting chewing tobacco use also 
apply to snuff, although consumption has 
rebounded the last 2 years after falling for 
2 years. 


“The hike in snuff use in 1988 and 1989 
may result from the growing number of 
restrictions on smoking, stable employ- 
ment in industries where workers typically 
use smokeless tobacco, and effective 
industry promotion,” says Grise. 


For the future, then, the tobacco industry is 
looking abroad. Here, too, the industry 
faces problems—but also many more 
opportunities. 


“World cigarette trade rose about 12 per- 
cent in 1988,” says Grise. “Shipments from 
the United States, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Hong Kong, and the United 
Kingdom were up, while those from Bul- 
garia and Belgium-Luxembourg were 
down. Together, these seven countries 
account for about 84 percent of total world 
exports.” 

continued on next page 





Among importing countries, the most 
important markets are the Soviet Union, 
France, Japan, Italy, Hong Kong, and Tur- 
key. 


In addition to cigarettes, the United States 
also exports leaf for processing into fin- 
ished tobacco products in foreign markets. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
during July-June 1988/89 rose 1 percent to 
483 million pounds (593 million pounds, 
farm sales weight), says Grise. “The 
increase was caused largely by hiked 


U.S. Cigarette Output was Strong in 
Last Half of the 1980's . . . 
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demand for the better quality 1988 burley 
crop that offset reduced flue-cured ship- 
ments. The value of unmanufactured 
tobacco exports came to $1.31 billion, 8 
percent above 1987/88.” 


He adds that tobacco leaf exports in 
1989/90 may rise because the crop is larger 
and of relatively good quality. 


“Furthermore, this is the fifth year of lower 
U.S. prices, and importers have had suffi- 
cient time to change commitments,” says 
Grise. 


When tobacco leaf and products are 
counted together, the value of exports is 
well above $4 billion. 


“In 1988/89, the value of U.S. tobacco leaf 
and products reached a record $4.36 bil- 
lion, 13 percent above a year earlier,” says 
Grise. “The value of both unmanufactured 
leaf and products rose. With increased 
shipments of both leaf and cigarettes in 
1989/90, another record could be set.” 


Even so, export expansion will be limited by 
a variety of obstacles. 


In several developed countries, says Grise, 
higher cigarette prices and increased 
health concerns have dampened cigarette 
consumption. “Consumption has either 
declined or remained about unchanged in 
Canada, West Germany, the United King- 
dom, France, Greece, Italy, and Japan.” 


The United States is also encountering 
stronger competition for the foreign markets 
that are expanding. 


“Zimbabwe, for instance, is competing 
strongly with some grades from the U.S. 
crop,” says Grise. “Leading markets for 
Zimbabwe's tobacco include Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East.” 


The other major problem for U.S. tobacco 
marketers comes under the heading of dis- 
criminatory trade practices. 


In some nations, quoias and tariffs serve to 
close off at least part of a number of mar- 
kets—particularly in Thailand, some other 
Asian nations, and the European Commu- 
nity. 

It is in this arena of international trade that 
American marketing approaches have 
been especially aggressive, sparking some 
heated opposition from officials in these 
countries. 


That hasn't deterred U.S. exporters, how- 
ever, who see rising incomes and a growing 
taste for Western products as ample evi- 
dence that Asian markets can be devel- 
oped with high-profile advertising and 
marketing strategies. 


[Based largely on information provided by 
economist Verner Grise of the Commodity 
Economics Division, Economic Research 
Service.] 
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AGRICULTURAL ROUNDUP 


Despite Debts, Peru Continues Buying U.S. Farm Goods 


Battered by declining export 
revenues in its traditional 
export markets, Peru has 
piled up foreign debts and 
devalued its currency. It has 
also become a major con- 
sumer of U.S. farm products, 
through both purchases and 
food aid, and Americans are 
watching the nation’s eco- 
nomic and political struggles. 


U.S. farm exports to Peru 
have soared more than sev- 
enfold since 1970, reaching 
$162 million in 1988. While 
its purchases of U.S. goods 
may be threatened by eco- 
nomic woes, the Andean 
nation will continue consum- 
ing U.S. food as local pro- 
duction shortfalls occur. 


Population increase is the 
principal reason Peru is 
expected to maintain and 
even increase its food 
imports from the United 
States, says economist 
Christine Boiling of USDA's 
Economic Research Service. 


“Population growth is 
expected to be the driving 
force for increased food 
imports in the near future,” 
says Bolling, “rather than 
such factors as changes in 
incomes and the nation’s for- 
eign reserves. Peru will be 
feeding nearly 30 percent 
more people in 1995, at its 
present population growth 
rate, than it did in 1985.” 


By 1995, she adds, U.S. 
farm exports to Peru could 
approach $200 million, 
largely on the basis of this 
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population growth and even 
taking into account limited 
income and foreign 
exchange growth. 


And although Peru is only 
the fifth-largest market for 
U.S. farm products in Latin 
America, it could be far 
larger. The United States 
only provided 31 percent of 
Peru’s total agricultural 
imports in 1988. 


“Much of Peru’s population 
is very poor, with diets com- 


posed of the least expensive 
staple foods,” she says. 


Certainly, there is much 
room for nutritional improve- 
ment. 


“The average Peruvian diet 
is short of calories, accord- 
ing to the minimum require- 
ment recommended by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture 

Organization,” says Bolling. 


“And the average diet is defi- 
cient in protein as well.” 


From that perspective, she 
says, the question of how 
Peru works its way out of 
the current crisis to grow 
economically is of more than 
passing interest to U.S. 
trade officials. 


“Peru has been eligible for 
U.S. food aid for many years 
because of its low per capita 
income and the U.S. commit- 
ment to support Peru’s eco- 


nomic development,” says 
Bolling. 


U.S. aid has been provided 
under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assis- 
tance Act of 1954, also 
known as P.L. 480, which 
provides for both long-term 
credit sales as well as food 
donations and disaster 
relief. American assistance 


has ranged from a low of 
$4.3 million in cash and com- 
modities in 1974 to a high of 
about $50 million in 1988 
and 1989. 


The Peruvian assistance 
has included both raw and 
processed U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. Following the devasta- 
ting El Nifio tropical storms 
of 1983 and 1984, wheat 
was the most important com- 
modity in the P.L. 480 pro- 
gram. Other important items 
over the years have been 
rice, soy oil, wheat flour and 
bulgur wheat, corn meal, 
corn-soya milk, and rolled 
oats. 


Whether Peru can emerge 
economically stronger from 
its present problems 
appears to depend on much 
more than its own develop- 
ment efforts or even the gen- 
erosity of U.S. aid. 


“If outside economic factors 
work in the country’s favor,” 
says Bolling, “such as a rise 
in prices for petroleum and 
other minerals (two of Peru’s 
major export categories), 
and it is able to effectively 
reduce the debt burden, 
then Peruvians would be 
able to increase per capita 
consumption and import 
more.” 


— Doug Martinez 





REPORTS IN THE NEWS 


Mergers Mark 
Milling, Baking 


The U.S. milling and baking 
erably during the last 20 years. 
Conglomerate firms with sub- 
stantial agriculturai holdings 
have acquired many of the large 
and are using their financial 
resources and marketing skills to 
The top four wheat flour and 
durum milling firms increased 
their share of total U.S. capacity 
from 34 percent in 1973 to 52 
percent in 1987. The top 12 
firms controlled almost 84 per- 
cent of capacity in 1987, up from 
68 percent in 1973. One firm 
held 21 percent of U.S. capacity 
in 1988. 


The total number of plants mill- 
ing hard-wheat, soft-wheat, and 
whole-wheat flour fell from 279 
in 1973 to 211 in 1987. Capaci- 
ties per plant have been typically 


rising in the larger mills. Small 
mills have been closing or filling 
special market niches. 


Wholesale baking plants are 
more numerous than milling 
plants because of greater prod- 
uct perishability. About 2,700 
wholesale baking plants oper- 
ated in the United States in 
1982. Many employ fewer than 
20 workers. 


U.S. per capita flour consump- 
tion reached 128 pounds in 
1987, the highest level since the 
early 1950's and 11 pounds 
above the 1980 level. The rise in 
consumption contrasts sharply 
with a decline in the 1960's and 
early 1970's. 


The U.S. Milling and Baking 
industries, by Joy _. Harwood, 
Mack N. Leath, and Walter G. 
Heid, Jr. Published December 
1989; 80 pages; $8 ($10 to non- 
U.S. addresses). 


Weather Data 
Listed by State 


This report contains temperature 
and precipitation data for each of 
the 48 contiguous states and for 
10 farm production regions 
(Northeast, Appalachian, South- 
east, Lake States, Corn Belt, 
Delta States, Northern Plains, 
Southern Plains, Mountain, and 
Pacific). 


Weather and climate are, of 
course, fundamentally important 
to the performance of the agricul- 
tural sector. In 1977, USDA's 
Economic Research Service 
began to seek improved meth- 
ods of quantifying weather's 
effects on agriculture. 


That process led to the develop- 
ment of the Automated 
Weather/Yield System, a com- 
puter-based system capable of 
combining weather information 
into a variety of formats. The sys- 
tem generated the information 





Mail Order Form To: 
ERS-NASS 
P.O. Box 1608 
Rockville, MD 20849-1608 


presented in this 136-page 
report. 


This report updates similar 
reports published in 1985 and 
1988. 


“The data are assembled,” the 
authors of the report say, “as a 
historical base to explain 
weather's influence on various 
phenomena, such as crop 
yields, stream runoff, and cattle 
death loss.” 


The state temperature and pre- 
cipitation figures were compiled 
from estimates by climatic divi- 
sions. Each state has 10 or 
fewer such areas, many of 
which coincide with USDA's 
crop reporting districts. 

Weather in U.S. Agriculture: 
Monthly Temperature and Pre- 
cipitation by State and Farm 
Production Region, 1950-88, 
by Lloyd D. Teigen and Florence 
Singer. Published November 
1989; 136 pages; $8 ($10 to non- 
U.S. addresses). 
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FARMLINE TRENDS 


Monthly Price Monitor 





USDA's January 1990 inflation-adjusted 
index of farm prices increased 2.7% from 
December and was 2.7% above its year- 
earlier level. Corr: remained even at 
$2.30 per bushel, a value it has held five 
times between August and January. 
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FARMLINE/March 1990 


Wheat dropped 8¢ to $4.29 per bushel. 
Soybeans, at $5.57 per bushel, were 10¢ 
below the December average. Cotton 
prices were down by 1.4¢ to 62.2¢ per 


pound. Lettuce rose by $2.01 a carton to 
$5.11. Among meat animals, utility cows 
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were $49.88 per hundredweight, up by 
63¢. Choice steers rose by $1.80 to 
$76.89 per hundredweight. Barrows and 
gilts dropped $1.60 to $49.22 per hun- 
dredweight. Broilers were up 6.9¢ to 
58.4¢ per pound. 
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1301 New York Ave. NW 
Nashington, DC 20005-4789 


OUTLOOK ’90 CHARTS 


Order a special book of the charts presented at USDA's 66th Agricul- 
tural Outlook Conference held in Washington, D.C., November 1989. 


This publication carries the approximately 180 charts and tables 
used by Conference speakers. Each chart, measuring 6 x 4 inches, 
is printed in black and white for easy reproduction or use in overhead 
transparencies. 


Order the_All New OUTLOOK '90 charts. 8.00 ($10.00 foreign, includes Canada.) 


Yes! Send me copies of Outlook ’90 Charts 


Mailto: ERS-NASS 
P.O. Box 1608 
Rockville, MD 
20849-1608 


Use purchase orders, checks 

drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's 
checks, or international money 
orders. 


Make payable to ERS-NASS. Daytime telephone number, 


C) Bit me. C) Enctosed is $ . Creditcard: ©) MasterCard OC) VISA Total charges $ 
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For fastest service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 
(8:30-5:00 ET, in U.S. and Canada) 

















